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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

The glen travails with ploughing 
That once was green and still: 

The sower follows sowing 
Over the hill. 



THE PUCA 

The Puca's come again, 
Who long was hid away 
In cave or twilight glen: 
Too shy, too proud to play 
Under the eye of day. 

I saw him dance and skip 
But now in the beech wood, 
Wild rhymes upon his lip 
And laughter in his blood. 
I envied him his grip 
Upon the sunny mood. 

Then altered he his note 
To one of weariness: 
He shook his hairy coat, 
The double of distress, 
And cried deep in his throat 
For gall and bitterness. 

[50] 



The Puca 



The Puca's gone again 
To sleep his wits away 
In cave or twilight glen: 
Too shy, too proud to stay 
Under the eye of day. 



Joseph Campbell 



NOTE. The Puca seems essentially an animal spirit. Some derive his name from 
poc, a he-goat; and speculative persons consider him the father of Shakespeare's 
Puck. On solitary mountains and among old ruins he lives, "grown monstrous 
with much solitude," and is of the race of the nightmare. — W. B. Yeats, Fairy and 
Folk Tales of the Irish Peasantry. 



"PASSE ROSA" 

Cecelia del Balzo, wife of Amadeus IV, Duke of Savoy, was so called in 
the twelfth century throughout all Europe. 

More beautiful than roses! Eight centuries have rolled 

Their hundred cycles o'er you, 

And still we may adore you, 
Reading the printed pages where your history is told. 



More beautiful than roses! O lady, dear and dead, 

The daughters of a strange new race 

Ponder on your amazing grace, 
And picture your white hands and sunny head. 

[51] 



